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MEDIEVAL, RENAISSANCE, AND BAROQUE LANDSCAPES 
FEATURED IN LANDSCAPE IN DETAIL 

(Cleveland, OH) -- Landscape painting of the 17th century — greatly admired by kirtgs, artists, 
scholars, and collectors for centuries — is such a famous chapter in the history of Western art 
that it is difficult to perceive a time when the landscape was not considered a worthy subject for 
artists. Now on view at the Cleveland Museum of Art is Landscape in Detail, tracing the 
origins of these Baroque masterpieces. The exhibition takes the viewer back to the late Middle 
Ages in Northern Europe, when mountains and trees and city walls and waterways first 
emerged as the backdrops in brilliantly painted and gilded devotional books. Open through 
Sunday, November 3, this free exhibition revisits the rise of landscape artistry in the pioneering 
works of Diirer and Altdorfer and its flowering in 17th-centuiy works by Ruisdael and 
Rembrandt. Landscape in Detail complements the international symposium “In Detail; New 
Studies of Northern Renaissance Art,” given by Case Western Reserve University and the 
museum on October 4-5 to honor Walter S. Gibson, Andrew W. Mellon Professor of the 
Humanities in the Department of Art History and Art, a scholar of Dutch and Flemish art who 
plans to retire after thirty years of teaching. 

The more than fifty manuscripts, prints, drawings, and paintings selected for 
Landscape in Detail are presented in four sections. The first, late Medieval and Renaissance 
precursors of landscape art, includes manuscripts from the 1400s; engravings and etchings 
from the 15th and 16th centuries; and a panel painting, among those dubbed “world” or 
“cosmic” landscapes, by Herri Bles (Flemish, active 1535) of Landscape with St. John the 
Baptist, featuring the artist's tiny trademark owl. Bles' awe-inspiring, expansive view of various 
terrains, villages, and ship-laden waters is characteristic of his age in its map-like attention to 
the smallest details and in that hues of browns, greens, and blues correspond (respectively) to 
the foreground, middle ground, and distance. 

Next are works from 16th-centuiy Antwerp and the period of economic, political, and 
religious upheaval that led many Flemish artists to Amsterdam. Among these are an oil on 
coT^^QX Landscape with Venus and Adonis by Netherlandish artist Gillis van Coninxloo (1544- 
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1607), coupling a “cosmic” view of the countiyside with diminutive figures in a typically Coninxloo lush, 
dark forest; and an engraving. The Four Seasons: Summer (1570), depicting a lively scene of wheat 
harvest, after a drawing by Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 

The third group, the Dutch realists of the early 1600s, depicted their countryside in simple, 
understated styles, often in the restrained palette of brown inks and washes seen in Abraham Bloemaert's 
Peasant's Cottage (Dutch, ca. 1610), which was a model for his painting of Tobias and the Angel, now in 
the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. Esaias vanden Velde (Dutch, about 1590-1630) was one of the earliest 
artists to specialize in these small, authentic views of the flat Dutch landscape, and to exploit the medium of 
etching to disseminate this new style to a broad audience. 

The percentage of landscape paintings relative to other specialties rose steadily during the final 
stage explored in this show, the relatively peaceful and prosperous 17th century in the Netherlands — a one- 
hundred-year period in which it is estimated that over 4,000 artists painted over 5,000,000 works — so that 
by mid-century unprecedented richness and variety marked the landscape tradition. Jacob van Ruisdael 
was only eighteen years old when he painted one of the latest works on view, his painting of Windmill Near 
Fields (1646), infusing an everyday scene with drama and grandeur. In his print of The Three Trees, 
Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669) captured the play of light as a rainstorm receded into the distance. 

Says exhibition organizer Sabine Kretzschmar, assistant curator of prints in the department of prints 
and drawings: “I hope visitors to Landscape in Detail will briefly forsake their late-20th-century 
perspective and imagine an era when humanity's views of the world evolved over centuries. Surrounded 
as we are minute-by-minute by constantly changing images and ideas from around the globe, it is 
challenging to recall that most of the armchair travelers of medieval Europe had no pictures before etchings 
and engravings became widely available in the 1 6th century. The works in this show help us to realize why 
they were utterly captivated by Bruegel's images of the Alps and by Diirer's German huts — in short, to see 
these beautiful scenes of Renaissance Northern Europe as the artists and their audiences did.” 

Ms. Kretzschmar will give gallery talks in the exhibition on Wednesday, October 2 at 1:30; 
Thursday, October 3 at 2:30; and Sunday, October 6 at 1 :30. 

Support for Landscape in Detail is provided by Patron Sponsors Jane and Michael Horvitz and 
Ellen and Bruce Mavec. 
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